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THOUGHTS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION. 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN. 


Embarked on the stream of time, and carried 
forward with uniform and irresistible force, how 
many thousands do we see amusing themselves 
in the pursuit of shadows, or gliding along in 
stupid unconcern, notwithstanding their sur- 
rounding companions daily disappear, and are 
gone they knew not whither. We also, fellow- 
traveller, are making rapid progress in our course; 
and it will surely be wise to devote a few mo- 
ments to reflect upon the most important of all 
subjects which can possibly occupy our atten- 
tion ;—the purpose of our existence, and the end 
of our voyage. 

If we consider our animal frame, composed of 
parts essential to the well-being of the whole, 
and put together with inimitable skill ; or survey 
the means that have been appointed to sustain 
this fabric, during the limited period of its ex- 
istence ; if we look upon the inferior animals, or 
study thestructure of the vegetable tribes ; if, by 
means of the faculties we possess, we endeavor 
to understand a little of the laws which appear 
to regulate the operations incessantly taking place 
in this lower world; or, if we lift our eyes to 
those luminous bodies scattered through the im- 
mensity of space, all proceeding harmoniously in 
the paths prescribed to them,—should not our 
souls be filled with awe and reverence? Noth- 
ing short of infinite Wisdom could have effected 
thie: nothing short of infinite Power could sus- 
tain it for a moment. 

This Wisdom and this Power, O fellow-travel- 
ler, is God, even thyGod. He has condescended 
to create thee what thou art. Kind and bene- 
volent, as unlimited in power—He has provided 
for thy comfort, thy accommodation, thy plea- 
sure, even here. He has-furnished thee with 
suitable food, has enamelled the fields with 
flowers, and instructed cvery warbler of the grove 
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in his peculiar song. He has endowed thee with 

reason, whereby thou mayest understand a little 

portion of His wonders ; and, to crown the whole, 

has given thee a capacity to acquaint thyself with 

Him, the Author of them all. Every thing pro- 

claims that the object of the Creator is the hap- 

piness of his creatures ; and if thou be not happy, 

the fault is in thyself. Do not suppose that thou 
art placed in this transitory scene, merely to 
eat, to drink, and to sleep ; and, after a few years, 
to vanish away like a dream or a vision of the 
night. . No—thy great Creator has called thee 
into existence, at that period which was consis- 
tent with His Supreme will; and though thy 
frame shall go to decay, when it may please Him 
to call for the spirit which animates it; yet be 
assured, that this spirit shall exist for ever. 
When the present life ceases, thou must enter 
upon eternity; which will be either miserable 
beyond description, or unspeakably happy. The 
few and uncertain moments of thy present state, 
are all that are allowed thee to prepare for it. 
Be roused then toa just consideration of thy 
condition ; venture not to sleep on the brink of a 
precipice, but apply thyself in earnest to the 
great work, before that awful proclamation is 
made,—‘‘ He that is filthy, let him be filthy 
still.”’* 

The only mean of becoming happy here and 
hereafter, is by carnestly endeavoring to know 
and perform the will of God. This we cannot 
do of ourselves ; but He is graciously pleased to 
enable us, by giving to every one of His rational 
creatures a portion of His good spirit,t which 
is secretly operating upon the soul. This it is 
which makes us uneasy when we do wrong, and 
which fills the mind with comfort and joy when 
we do right. Thus the Divine Being communi- 
cates with His creatures ; thus He is constantly 
endeavoring to draw them to Himself; and in 
proportion as they attend to these secret im- 
pulses, He manifests himself more and more 
clearly to them, and they become more closely 
united to Him. 

But this Divine Spirit which strives with man 
for his good, if neglected or resisted, will be 
gradually withdrawn ; we may harden our hearts 
against it, despise its reproofs, and silence its 
voice for atime. We shall then be left to our- 


* Rev. ch. xxii. verse 11. 
t Titus, ch. ii. verse 11. 
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selves, and permitted to fullow our own evil pro- 
pensitics ; our souls will be in a state of defile-. 
ment and alienation from the source of true 
happiness; and if we die in this state, dreadful 
indeed will be our portion. That witness for 
God which we have refused to hear, will then 
speak out in a voice not to be silenced, and from 
which we shall be no longer able to escape. 

Now is the acceptable time; now, while we 
have health and strength, let us use all diligence 
to acquaint ourselves with God, that we may be 
at peace; for though He desires the salvation* of 
all, He will be sought unto, and he has graciously 
promised to be found of those who seek Him 
aright. 

Our attempts will be much promoted by occa- 
sional and frequent retirement from the hurry 
and bustle of life ; if it were only for one quarter 
of an hour at a time; that we may pour out our 
souls unto our heavenly Father in prayer, be- 
seeching that he would manifest unto us His 
will, help us to subdue our own, and bring it into 
conformity with His. A diligent perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures is also an excellent mean of 
strengthening our good desires, and comforting 
us under trial, if we entreat the Divine blessin 
upon it; for this only can open our wnlentnale 
ings to receive those eternal truths, which are 
indeed hid from the wise and prudent of this 
world, but revealed to the babes in Christ: 

True prayer is by no means so difficult as 
some have imagined ; every secret aspiration to 
God, even if no words be uttered, is prayer ; and 
we may be in the exercise of it, even when our 
hands are engaged in our lawful occupations. 
This is the prayer which our Lord enjoined to 
his disciples, that they might not enter into 
t -mptation.t 

Many awakened souls have suffered great loss, 
and made for themselves a long wilderness, by 
cousulting with those who were as much ata Joss 
as themselves, and going from one learned man 
to another, to seek that without, which can only 
be found within. The kingdom of God, said 
Christ,|| is within you; his constant reference 
was to this: his constant: aim, to turn men from 
a dependence upon the ceremonies of religion 
to the essence of it. When we are so far con- 
vinced of these great truths as to give up our- 
selves wholly to God, and can say with sincerity, 
“Thy will, and not mine, be done;’’ then we 
shall enjoy that heavenly communion which con- 
stitutes the happiness of the blessed above. Nar- 
row prejudices will no longer exist, our souls will 
expand with love to our fellow-creatures, and we 
shall consider all mankind as branches of the 
sam? family, having one common Father. We 
shall feel a real interest in the happiness of all 








#1 Tim. ch. ti. verse 4, 
t Matt. xi. verse 25. 

¢ Matt. xxvi. verse 41. 
|| Luke xvii. verse 2]. 





within our influence, and endeavor to promote it 
to the utmost of our power. These are the 
effects which would be produced by submitting 
to the operation of Divine grace in the heart. 
‘“‘ We shall then experimentally know that God 
is good. We shall be qualified to taste and see 

how gracious He is, by His influence upon our 

minds; by those virtuous thoughts which He 

awakens in us; by those secret comforts and re- 

freshments which He conveys into our souls; 

and by those ravishing joys and inward satisfac. 

tions, which are perpetually springing up and 

diffusing themselves among all the thoughts of 

good men. He is lodged in our very essence, 

and is as a soul within the soul, to irradiate its 

understanding, rectify its will, purify its passions, 

and enliven all the powers of man. How happy 

is an intellectual being who, by prayer and 

meditation, by virtue and good works, opens this 

communication between God and his own soul! 

Though the whole creation frown upon him, and 

all nature look black about him, he has his light, 
and support within him, that are able to cheer 
his mind, and been him up in the midst of all 

those horrors which encompass him. He knows 
that his helper is at hand, and is always nearer 
to him than any thing else can be, which is 
capable of annoying or terrifying him. In the 
midst of calumny or contempt, he attends to that 
Being who whispers better things within his 
soul, and whom he looks upon as his defender, 
his glory, and the lifter up of his head. In his 
deepest solitude and retirement, he knows that 
he is in company with the greatest of Beings: 
and perceives within himself such real sensations 
of His presence, as are more delightful than any 
thing that can be met with in the conversation 
of His creatures. Even in the hour of death, he 
considers the pains of his dissolution to be noth- 
ing else but the breaking down of that partition, 
which stands betwixt his soul and the’ sight of 
that Being who is always present with him, and 
is about to manifest Himself to him in fulness of 
joy.”’* Ifwe duly ponder these things, fellow- 
traveller, and give up our hearts to the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit; the end of our journey will 
be the beginning of a new existence, inconceiv- 
ably glorious, and eternally happy ! 





Tam afraid deep sufferings and baptisms must 
be known by all who retain their place in th 
Lamb’s army ; but such is the equity and truth 
of our Captain, that if patience have her perfééh 
work, his true followers, even through the region 
of the shadow of death, fear no evil. May the 
Stay of the righteous in every generation thus 
direct our steps, in the midst of the paths of 
judgment, to the honor of his cause, tho dignify- 
ing his name, and to our own peace.—S. Fother- 
gill. 


* Collection of Papers from the Spectator, page 1 
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by his grand-daughter. 


Continued from page 469 ) 


Scarcely was the term of bis apprenticeship ex-} indicative of approaching dissolution. 


pired, when a friend of his father’s, Thomas 
Goldney, of Clifton, who was the partner of 
Abraham Darby, in the iron works at Coalbrook 
Dale, engaged tichard Reynolds to transact some 
business for him in Shropshire ;—for which place 
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Extracts from a Memoir of Richard ReyNo.ps, | time after his departure, an alarming alteration 
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took place in ber symptoms, which was quickly 
perceived by herself, and by those about her, as 
Express- 
ing her grief, on finding that her husband was 
not in the house, she endeavored to use the little 
strength tbat remained to her, in making such 
arrangement of her outward affairs as the time 
| admitted ; then taking a tender leave of her two 


he set out in 1756, on the journey which, as it| little children, a son about four years of age, and 


afterwards proved, was to have so momentous an 
influence upon his future life. Mle arrived at 
the Dale, and there was introduced to Hannah, 
the only daughter of Abraham Darby, by his 
first marriage. She was possessed of great per- 
sonal attractions, and her mind was one of uo 
common order ;—to 2 most amiable and gencrous 
disposition were united a truly humble spirit, 
and habits of piety and serious reflection. 
grandfather, young, and enthusiastic in his ad- 
miration of beauty, and very susceptible to its 
influence, was equally so to goodness ; and it was 
always understood, that his affections were first 
drawn towards Hannah Darby, by his witnessing 
(unknown to her) an instance of kindness and 
consideration to one whose claims were overlooked 
by others, in sending out of her own private 
allowance a liberal tuken of remembrance ;—an 
action in its kindliness of nature, and unobtrusive 
manner of performance, in perfect accordance 
with his own benevolent and shrinking disposition. 
Ina few months after this visit to Coalbrook 
Dale, he was married to the object of his choice, 
on the 20th of May, 1757; and having become 
a partner in the iron and coal works at Ketley, 
about five miles from Coalbrook Dale, he went to 


My | 


a daughter one year and a-half old, she waited 
with humble resignation and Christian fortitude 
the summons of her heavenly Father. A mes- 
senger had becn immediately dispatched to recall 
her husband, who arrived in time to receive her 
last words and parting embrace, as she thanked 
him for all his kindness to herself, and com- 
| mended their infant children to his care. The 
stroke of death was sudden; as if, by a flash of 
lightning, the joy of his life, the light of his 
| Sone was destroyed,—the beloved wife of his 
bosom was taken away! His sorrow was too 
deep for utterance ;—and never, even to the latest 
year of his life, did he omit, secretly to distin- 
guish the sad hour of his bereavement, by spend- 
ing a portion of the day in retirement and medi- 
tation. Some time after his loss, he thus speaks 
of her in a letter to a friend. — 

“ How often with a devotion and humility of 
soul that converts the ventings of sorrow into 
tears of joy, has she repeated from one of Watt’s 
hymns: 

* My God, my portion and my love, 
My everlasting all, 

I’ve none but thee in Heaven above, 
Nor on this earthly ball.’ 








reside there. Few young men, at the age of, I have her book before me with the leaf folded 


’ twenty-one, could begin life under more auspi- 


} 


| down at this place. Never, I believe, was there 


cious circumstances : his domestic happiness was | greater sincerity of intentional compliance with 
complete, and in the management of extensive | the requirings of apprehended duty, nor often 
works and a large number of workmen, he en- | greater resignation of will or acquiescence of 


7 - | . . . . . 
* tered on a wide sphere of usefulness, which was | Choice with the dispensations of Providence. 


‘ae 


il 


_ days. 


calculated to call into full exercise the various 
powers of his mind, and received dignity and im- 
portance from his high integrity and active bene- 
volence,—whilst in the society and dear com- 
panionship of his wife, he derived from her cul- 
tivated taste, her piety, and her cheerful disposi- 
tion, the purest enjoyment. 

But, in a few short years, he was called upon 


thoge *: resign this happiness: on the 24th of May, 


762, his wife died, after an illness of only four 
From a friend who came to their house 
as a guest, and who there was taken illof the 
measles, she, in the exercise of her hospitable 
cares and attention, herself took the infection. 
On the fourth day of her illness, the medical 
attendant considered her to be going on so sati- 
factorily, that her husband, who had some impor- 
tant business to attend to in Shrewsbury, set out 
early in the morning, without communicating to 
his wife that he was going fromhome. A short 





| Such were her dispositions towardg her God— 
towards her friends, all that can bé conceived of 
| the tendcrest, warmest affection ‘glowed in her 
| faithful sympathising breast’—all that constitutes 
| happiness below, or ensures it above— 
‘ These were all her own;? 
and she was mine, and I was—was most blest.” 
Richard Reynolds continued to reside at 
Ketley; the works there furnished him with ac- 
tive employment, and his fully occupying his time 
and attention assisted him in maintaining that 
composure of mind which he worthily derived 
from the higher sources of religious consolation, 
—a strong practical faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of God, through which he was pre- 
served in patient submission and acquiescence to 
the Divine will. 
In the year 1763, he left Ketley to reside at 
Coalbrook Dale, in consequence of arrangements, 
rendered needful by the death of his father-in- 
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law, Abraham Darby, who by his great exertions 
and spirit of enterprise, had extended the con- 
cerns of the Coalbrook Dale Company far be- 
yond the locality where those works were situated, 
having established foundries in London, Bristol 
and Liverpool, and agencies at Newcastle and 
Truro, for the disposal of steam-engines, and 
other machinery made of cast iron, used in the 
deep mines of those districts. As the oldest son 
of Abraham Darby was too young to take the 
place of his father, the want of a person qualified 
to superintend this extensive business was a cause 
of great anxiety to the Company, and, in this 
emergency, they requested the assistance of 
Richard Reynolds. Influenced by affection for 
the family of his late beloved wife, and regard 
for his kind friend Thomas Goldney, he consented 
to leave his home, and relinquish his daily atten- 
tion to the furnaces at Ketley and Horsehay, and 
to take upon himself the care and responsibility 
of superintending these werks, in which he had 


no direct personal interest, as the shares which | 


formed tie portion of his wife, had been, at his 
own request, settled upon her children. The 
necessity of so much attention toa business, 
which called for incessant labor and activity, and 


took him much away from home, put it out of 


his power to attend, as he desired, to the safety 


and education of his children, and this source of 


care and anxiety pressed heavily upon him. 
Under these circumstances, although he con- 
tinued, as he ever was, a sincere mourner for the 
loss of her, whom he had loved with all the 
ardor and depth of a first affection, it was natural 
that he should wish to provide a mother for his 


helpless children, by a second marriage. He was 


particularly sensible to the charms and advantages 
of female society ; his constitutional reserve aud 
diffidence readily yielded to an influence which 
drew out the varied powers of his mind, and the 
excellencies of his character, heightened his en- 
joyment of the beautiful in nature and art, and 


by sympathy in those religious sentiments which 
exercised so large an influence upon his whole 
character, was indeed, essential not only to his! 
happiness, but, as he believed, to his improve- 
On the Ist of 
December, 1763, he was united to Rebecca 
Gulson, daughter of William Gulson of Coventry, 
(the intimate and dear friend of his late wife ;) 
who, by her kindness of heart, her tranquil dis- 
position, and her regard for the memory of their 
mother, was peculiarly qualified to take the charge 
of her two children, William and Hannah Mary. 
She was a woman of exemplary piety, most 
simple-hearted and truthful in her practice of 
the Christian virtues, and was — of much 
erstanding. For 


ment and religious advancement. 


practical sound sense and un 


many years she contributed largely to the happi- 
ness of her busband, uniting with him in his 
works of charity, taking an earnest part with 
him in his study of the Scriptures, strengthening 
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his religious hopes, and sharing in his daily medi. 
tations and prayers. She was an eminently con. 
sistent member of the Society of Friends, and 
conscientiously observant of plainness and simpli 
city in dress and domestic accommodations, not 
only as more consistent with her apprehension of 
the Christian character, but as affording addi. 
tional means of relieving the wants of others,— 
thus, by self-denial, giving to benevolence the 
only distinctive quality which makes it a virtue, 
Richard Reynold’s engagement with the Coal. 
brook Dale Company was terminated by the sons 
of the late Abraham Darby assuming the direc. 
tion of their own affairs; and in 1768, he left 
Coalbrook Dale, and returned to Ketley, with the 
satisfaction of having left the Dale works ina 
prosperous state. It was whilst they were under 
his management, that an important change was 
accomplished in the mode of converting cast or 
crude iron into malleable or bar inion. This pro- 
cess was previously carried on in a fire called a 
finery, somewhat like that of a smith s forge, 
and wood-charcoal was the only fuel made use ¢f. 
In this fire the iron was exposed to the blast of 
powerful bellows, and was in constant contact 
with the fuel. The quantity of charcoal thus 
used was rapidly consuming the woods of the 
country, and many efforts had been made to sub- 
stitute pit-coal, when coked, for wood-charcoal ; 
in the first process, fusing the iron ore or iron 
stone, it had answered, and had becn used at 
Coalbrook Dale for many years with contivued 
and increasing success, but it was then suggested 
by two of the workmen, that the coal might also 
be used in the second or refining stage, the pro 
cess being performed in a reverberatory furnace, 
in which the iron would not mix with the coal, 
but be heated solely by the flame. My grand: 
father was struck with the iugenuity and feasi- 
bility of the scheme,—and the end to be obtained 
was of such great importance, that he caused an 
immediate trial to be made; the result was so 
successful, that he communicated the discovery 
to the owners of the works, dcing justice to the 


workmen, by giving them the credit which they | 
deserved, and earnestly recommending that the } 


invention should be secured by a patent, in the 
name of the “Cranages,” with whom it originated. 
This process is now technically called “ pud- 
dling ;” and it has been the means of enabling 
Great Britain to make iron in vast quantities 

a small cost. At the present time, when irol 

railways are intersecting the earth in every direc 
tion, it may not be uninteresting to his descend- 
ants to know, that to their ancestor, Richard 
Reynolds, is due the credit of first employing 
iron instead of wood in the construction of rail- 
ways. For the conveyance of coal and iron to 
different parts of the works, and to the river 
Severn, wooden rails had been in use, which, 
from the great weights carried upon them, were 
not only soon worn out, but were liable to give 
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way and break, occasioning loss of time, and in- 
terruption to business, and great expense in re- 
pairing them. It occurred to him that the in- 
conveniences would be obviated by the use of 
cast-iron. He tried it at first with great caution, 
but found it to answer so well, that very soon all 
their railways were made of iron. He did not 
attempt to secure by patent the advantage of 
this invention, and the use of cast-iron in the 
construction of railways was afterwards generally 
adopted. Whilst speaking of him at this period, 
when he was acting for others, it should be men- 
tioned that, through his representation to the 
principals, a large and profitable Government 
order for “‘cannon’’ was declined, it appearing 
to him inconsistent with the avowed principles of 
Friends, to manufacture weapons of war. 
(To be continued.) 





To——: I send the translation designed for 
Friends’ Intelligencer. Some of the sentences 
may sound, to adopt an expression of Wm. Penn, 
“ uncouth to mine ears,” but the sense of the 
original could not be preserved in another form. 

9 mo. 3d, 1855. 


Extracts from a criticism by Prosper Merimée, of 
a Russian work, on the literature and serfaye 
of Russia. By M. Ivan TourGHENEIF. 

(Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes, by T.) 
This work is entitled in Russia, simply, “ Re- 

marks of a Hunter,” a modest title, which the 

translator has thought proper to change, lest it 
should lead sportsmen into the error of expect- 
ing to find there some intelligence of bears, ha- 
tle hens, or wild pullets. According to every 
appearance, M. Ivan Tourgheneif is not a Nim- 
rod; for which I do not esteem him the less. His 
hunting appears to have been a pretext for speak- 
ing of all sorts of things ; it is likely he thought 
it necessary to assume a sort of disguise, in or- 
der to look on at his leisure, in a country where 
they scarcely tolerate the licensed observers of 
the government. In the costume of a hunter, 
therefore, but without having much regard for 

me, M. Tourgheneif goes from village to vil- 
age in pursuit of it; he meets with people of 


- all classes and characters, describes their man- 


ners, their exploits, and circumstances, and 
while he pursues the chase, leaves his reader to 
draw his own conclusions and make his own 
comments. 


Contrary to the habits of almost all travellers, 
who love to speak only of the fashionable world, 
our hunter, from choice takes upon himself the 
task of studying the manners of the people, es- 
pecially those of the peasants. If it be de- 
manded of us, can an author, belonging himself 
to the nobility, be found capable of seeing these 
matters from a true point of view, after having 
read the book, I reply fearlessly, I believe that 
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neither the philanthropy, nor the disposition to 
investigate, of M. Tourgheneif appears at fault. 
He is a conscientious and honest observer, who 
seeks and finds; he is complete in details, and 
understanding the movements of the human 
heart, describes with the refinement and spirit 
of Sterne in his Sentimental Journey; a work 
which he appears to have taken for a model ;— 
or tu speak more justly, he appears to have been 
Happily inspired with the spirit of that writer. 
An honorable patriotism does not prevent his 
perceiving the vices and miseries of the institu- 
tions of his country. He does not seem to seek 
for these evils ; when he encounters them he suf- 
fers, and he denounces them with regret ; he de- 
scribes, however, with candor and courage. In 
speaking of the peasants, he is obliged to refer 
to slavery, a subject which can be approached in 
Russia only with a certain reserve; thus M. 
Tourgheneif does not draw the veil, but raises 
it discreetly, and generally leaves the reader to 
divine that of which he would himself bave 
been pained to speak. 

In spite of his concealments and euphemisms, 
we cannot avoid being arrested by a certain hon- 
nest and manly hardihood, which breathes in 
every page. At the first reading, I experienced 
a surprise analogous to that produced on me by 
the perusal of some other works of Russian lite- 
rature, where the national institutions are handled 
still more rudely. Such is the romance of the 
* Ames Martes” of Gagol, and also the comedy 
of “Le Inspecteur General” by that writer. 
On examining these satires we find they have 
been composed under the surveillance of a mas- 
ter; for in that country, the government and 
the collectors of the duties do not agree well on 
all points. For example, the employers of the 
customs, (if we may believe Gagol and the pub- 
lic voice) embezzle with the utmost effrontery, 
and redress must be found. Neither dismissal 
from office, nor Caucasia nor Siberia, have been 
able to remedy this inveterate evil; the men of 
letters are therefore accepted by the government 
as useful auxiliaries; the receivers of the duties 
are abandoned to their malice, and are often 
found in a state of resistance to this double at- 
tack. 
Upon the question of slavery, the Russian 
goveroment shows liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples, even when material political interests 
dictate its conduct. Truly the'emancipation of 
the serfs would add to the power and riches of 
the empire, and deliver its rulers from the in- 
quietudes caused by the nobles. ‘To this it is 
replied, that some grave questions grow out of 
this measure, and that itis difficult to stop, when 
once a reform is commenced. Perhaps it is so ; 
but this reform is commanded by morality and 
justice, and the embarrassments of the future 
present no motive sufficient to forbid the enter- 
prise. If, as we are assured, his majesty the 
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emperor Nicholas* proposes himself to put an 
end to slavery im his States, the execution of 
such a plan would alone be sufficient to glorify 
him ; it is to be regretted that he has sought 
out other enterprises, much more difficult and 
far less honorable. The “opposition” in the 
matter of slavery, is represented by a class of 
gentlemen who reckon their fortunes, not as in 
the West by the number of acres, but by the 


number of souls,—that is to say of peasants, | 


which they possess. In every country in Europe, 
except in Russia and perhaps in Spain, the caste 
of nobles is derived from a race of foreigners, 
who, in former times their conquerors, are now 


more or less intimately blended with the people | 


whom they subdued. The Russian nobles, on 


the contrary, have the same origin as their peas- | 


ants; they are Slavonians, as well as they. 
Some grand families it is true, derive their des- 
cent from the Varanguean princes, who gave 


sovereigns to Muscovy, towards the middle of, 


the IX century ; but the Varangueans were not 
conquerors. Called as mediators between’ a 
great number of petty chiefs, who were en- 


gaged in a desperate war, they established them- | 


selves peaceably in the midst of a nation, who 
adopted them nearly in the same manner as fo- 
reign princes have at different epochs been ele- 
vated by the Diets to the throne of Poland. 
From all that can be gathered from annals very 
confused and obscure, the Russian chiefs, or more 
ancient nobles, were a species of patriarchs, ex- 
ercising authority altogether paternal over their 
family, or over their tribe—assimilated by 


their manners to a natural family. According | 
to the idea of the Russian people, who are al- | 
ways attached to their ancient traditions, a gen- | 


tleman is still a patriarch. In former times, au- 
thority and age were inseparable amongst them, 
and the proof thereof exists in the language. 


Thus the municipal magistrates bear the charac- | 


teristic name of seniors or vieillards. Until the 
XVI century, petty gentlemen of rank, inferior 
to the bayards, called themselves the sons of the 
bayards. In fact, in our own time, a peasant 
aged sixty years, in speaking to his lord, who is 
twenty years old, calls him “ little father.” 

In the antique patriarchal society of Kussia, 
the chief of a family possessed a certain amount 
of land, which provided a living for his tribe. 
The individuals who composed it, were cultiva- 
tors but not proprietors, and as if to prove that 
they neither possessed nor owned any amount of 
land, it was parcelled outinto them every year, 
after a usage which is lost in the night of time, 
and was estimated by the care of the chief;— 
a certain number of lots were divided between 
all the members of the tribe to be farmed until 
harvest. This old institution, which goes back 





* This review was written before the death of Nicho- 
las. 





| exist before the end of the XVI. century. 
| truth, the national law accorded to the nobles 
(only the right of possessing their lands; the 








lords according to mutual agreement. 
ancient usage, an engagement which had place 


to the origin of their societies is to this time 
perpetuated in Russia. Every where we find 
this partition annually, between individuals of 
the same community, whether they be freemen 
or bondmen. In the first case,,the products ap. 
pertain to the cultivator ; in the second, to the 
lord of the ground, who allows something to the 
peasant. 

It was necessary to enter into these details, in 
order to comprehend the history of slavery in 
Russia. I do not charge myself to explain, by 
what transition the son of a chief becomes chief 
himself, before age has consecrated his rights 
over his brothers or his equals. At an epoch 
very remote, it is certain that in that country 
there were nobles and peasants, and it appears 
that the principal of an hereditary nobility was 
recognized sooner in the north of Russia, than 
in the south, and it is not improbable, it was a 


foreign importation among the Sclaves (Slavonic 


race). Whilst we find old princely families in 
Muscovy, history shows us at the same time in 
Little Russia some communities founded upon 
the principle of election. Such were the first 
Cossacks of the Dneiper, and at a rather later 
period those of the Don and the Volga. How- 
ever, it is clear that even in Great Russia, where 
the hereditary system prevailed, serfdom did not 
In 


peasants were free, and hired themselves to their 
After an 


only for one year, commenced and finished on 
St. George’s day, [Jourev Den, ] still celebrated 
in their popular poesy as a souvenir of liberty. 
Under the reign of Ivan IV. (John) surnamed 
the terrible, Russia made an important conquest, 


| that of the kingdom of Kazan, which they took 


from the Tartars and the idolatrous Tchéremis- 
sians. Almost at the same time a captain of 
the Cossacks, a bandit named Jermak, discovered 
and subjugated Siberia. The little republics ofthe 
Zaparagues flourished in the islets of the Dnei- 
per. Upon the shores of this river, upon those 
of the Don, the Volga and the Iaik, military 
colonies, nearly independent, took the name of 
armed Cossacks; they pussessed fertile territo- 
ries, and enriched themselves by petty wars with @ 
their neighbors, the Musslemen. Emigration 
became considerable in Russia, toward the shores 
of these great rivers, where the Cossacks had 
formed their establishments. A taste for wan- 
dering and adventurous life is characteristic of 
the Russian peasant. He likes to change his 
place of abode as well as his business, provided 
always that he quits not holy Russia, whose 
frontiers he never leaves without secret affright. 
The Cossack life had in it something seducing ; 
sometimes they occupied themselves in the easy 
culture of their lands, and in fishing in their ri- 
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yers, Which were abundantly supplied with fish, 
and sometimes in rapid expeditions over the 
earth or sea, of which the privations were soon 


forgotten in great revels. The Cossack commu- 
nities were asylums, as Rome was formerly, where 
all adventurers were received with open arms. 
The Polish peasant fled to the Zaparagues. 
The Muscovite laborers, instead of renewing 
their engagements on St. George’s day, abandoned 
their villages in order to enrol themselves in the 
camps of the Don or the Volga. At one time, 
a complete depopulation of the north of the em- 
pire was feared; many loealities, important at 
the commencement of the reign of Ivan IV, 
were become deserts on the death of that prince, 
by the emancipation of the inhabitants. 

An energetic and unscrupulous man, Boris 
Gandonof, then governed Russia, in the name 
of Fédar Ivanovitch, who had named him re- 
gent, in order to have more liberty himself for 
the care of his salvation. Boris saw the dan- 
ger, and established a remedy with his usual in- 
flexibility. He gave forth a ukase, which abol- 
ished the custom of St. George’s day, and for- 
hade the peasants to change their place of abode. 
Yenceforth they were to live and die on the es- 
tate where they were born. It is from this 
ukase, issued in 1593, that slavery is dated in 
Russia. There is every appearance that neither 
Boris, nor the Russian noblesse, nor the peas- 
ants, comprehended clearly at first the extent 
and consequences of this decree. It is certain 
that it was disliked then, as much by the 
gentlemen who thus gained their serfs, as by 
the peasants, who thereby lost their liberty. 
Some nobles, who had large estates, and villages 
without inhabitants, found themselves ruined by 
their inability to procure ‘laborers; others who 
had more peasants than they could employ, com- 
plained of the weight of the intolerable charge 
which was laid upon them. In the end, the ex- 
asperated peasants often took up arms, in order 
to recover their independence. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BEGINNINGS OF CHARACTER ; OR, STARTING 
IN LIFE. 
“The wild, the reckless, and the indiscreet— 
His word was always doubted.” 

It not unfrequently happens that young men 
damage themselves for life, or at least for many 
years, by what to them appear as trifling or un- 
important errors. They violate the truth, form 
reckless associations, and neglect positive engage- 
ments. Thus, at the very beginning, they impair 
confidence, excite suspicion, and create distrust. 
Character is a jewel of priceless value, and yet it 
is easily impaired or tarnished. The young, 
generally speaking, do not appreciate its impor- 
tance, because they lack experience, and know 
but little of the world and its severity. An in- 
dividual, for example, who is in the habit of re- 
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peating all sorts of wild and improbable stories, 
who boasts, exults, and magnifies, is at first 
looked upon with surprise and caution by the in- 
telligent and discerning, and then, detected in 
some monstrous fabrication, he is distrusted and 
avoided. Thus, in an effort to appear what he 
is not, and to occupy a position to which he is 
not entitled, he destroys his character, and loses 
friends who otherwise would prove useful to him. 

The young and indiscreet do not appreciate the 
realities of life, but permit fancy and folly to 
wislead them. They do not remember that cha- 
racter is, to a certain extent, like an edifice that 
is intended not for a day or an hour, but for 
years, and hence its foundations should be of the 
best material. The advanced in life are, perhaps, 
too severe and too critical. They do not make 
sufficient allowance for the indiscretions and the 
impulses of youth. Hence they are often dispos- 
ed to consider as vices, what are in fact merely 
foibles—foibles, too, which might readily be modi- 
fied and amended, if not wholly cured. When, 
however, the habit of exaggeration and falsehood 
becomes so fixed that it forms a feature of charac- 
ter—when engagements are made, pecuniary or 
otherwise, without any intention of fulfilling 
them, the reputation soon becomes damaged to 
so serious an extent, that it can seldom be re- 
deemed or re-established. 

Not a few individuals among the young in- 
dulge in the error, that by extravagance of speech, 
recklessness of sentiment, and insolence of man- 
ners, they make themselves important, and excite 
envyand astonishment. The mistake is a fearful 
one. The only feelings produced among the sen- 
sible and observing, are those of pity and con- 
tempt. If, in brief, a statement cannot be relied 
upon, because of the known habit of the person 
who makes it, to falsify and exaggerate—there- 
after his career in life and society will be disrepu- 
table and downward, and at the most rapid rate. 
The beginnings of character cannot be too care- 
fully attended to. Temptations beset the young on 
all sides. In the first place, they have to resist 
their own evil passions and weaknesses, as well 
as their inexperience, and in the second, the evil 
associations with which society abounds, and the 
many allurements which pleasure and profligacy 
holdout. Thisis especially the case in great cities. 
The chief peril may be said to exist within the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. It is at that 
period that the character and reputation are more 
fully developed than at any other.~yThe habits 
become fixed—the tone of the mind settled——the 
disposition regulated. But if a false step be 
taken and a false system be adopted, it will be 
difficult, nay, almost impossible to recover in after 


life. 

Only a short time since, a young map paid 
visit to a neighboring city, as well for relaxation 
as for pleasure. Before he left the place of his 
abode, his standing was every way creditable. He 
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had grown up under the eyes of watchful parents, 
had received a good education, possessed a fine 
mind, and was addicted to no vice. It so hap- 
pened, that on his way, he formed an acquain- 
tance with a dashing man of the world, as he de- 
scribed himself, who, in fact, was nothing more 
than a polished sharper and gambler. The 
youth was led on from step to step, until all his 
funds were exhausted, and he was compelled to 
write home to his parents, for a sufficient sum 
to pay his hotel bill and passage back. Mean- 
time he had been seen in one of the streets of 
New York’ partially intoxicated. Fortunately, 
he was recalled to a sense of propriety in time, 
but not before his character had received a shock 
from the effects of which it took months of good 
conduct to recover. Naturally kind of heart and 
correct of deportment, he intended nothing of 
the kind, but was led on gradually by an evil as- 
sociate. How manyare ruined in a similar map- 
ner! How many forget the little proprieties of 
life, commit some excess, and then discover to 
their mortification and shame, that they have dis. 
graced themselves. The young cannot be too 
watchful. They cannot guard too vigilantly 
against bad habits and evil associations. They 
- cannot be too careful ta protect themselves from 
the vice of falsehood. Character, to many of 
them, is all they possess; it is the only inheri- 
tance that has been left to them by their parents, 
and it should be cherished accordingly. No young’ 
man, who has a just sense of his own value, will 
trifle with his reputation. It should be as precious 
to him as the breath of his nostrils. But, like 
the down of the peach, or the fragrance of the 
rose, when once gone it can never be replaced. 
According to the poet, *all’s well that ends 
well,” but there is seldom a good end that has 
not a good beginning.—Pa. Inquirer. 
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Since the publication of the editorial remarks 
in No. 28, we have been informed that Passmore 
Williamson is not a member of the Society of 
Friends; nevertheless he has an equal claim 
upon our sympathy, being a sufferer for con- 
science sake. 





Drep, —Onjthe 29th ult., at the residence of John 
C. Turner, Baltimore, Satty Ann, wife of John 
M. Bartlett, of Kent Co., Md, in the 34th year of 
her age. She was a member of Cecil Monthly 
Meeting. 





i FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 

e Annual Meeting of the Library Association 
of Friends will be held at Cherry St. Meeting 
House on Sixth day evening next, the 19th inst., 
Particular attendance (by both 


‘at 74 o’clock. 
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male and female) is requested. A Report of the 
Monthly Committee will be read, and other busi- 
ness transacted. 


10th mo., 1855. Tuos. Ripcway, Clerk. 





ORIGIN OF SURNAMES. 


Few people, when they hear a stranger’s sur- 
name, pause to think how it originated. Yet, as 
men originally had but one name, as Adam, 
Enoch, Noah or Abraham ; and as surnames, 
therefore, are of comparatively late origin, it 
affords a curious study to inquire how surnames 
originated. A late article in the Edinburgh 
Review discusses the origin of English surnames, 
Without confining ourselves entirely to that 
article, we shall yet draw largely on it, in the 
few words we have to say about surnames and 
their origin. 

The first resort, when population became so 
thick that surnames became necessary to distin- 
guish the different members ofa family, was toaffix 
an epithet descriptive of some personal peculiarity, 
or of the trade the man pursued. Thus arose 
the names of Smith and Tanner, Brown and 
Black, with others of a similar description. In 
some cases, the child was called by a name which 
distinguished it as the son of some well-known 
person, and in this way originated Johnson, Har- 
rison and Williamson. In the Roman tongue, 
where Fitz means son, arose, in like manner, 
Fitzwilliam and Fitzgerald ; and in the Celtic, 
where the prefix Mac has a like signification, 
MacDonald, McMichael, and others of a cognate 
kind. 

Another class of surnames had a local origin, 
the person being named from the estates he 
owned, or the village where he lived. All Eng- 
lish surnames ending in ford, field, brook, vale, 
street, and similar terminations, belong to the 
latter class. So do surnames ending in ham, ley 


and tun, which signified respectively, in the old 


Saxon, house, meadow and town. Lyttleton 
means, therefore, Little-town, and Granville, 
Grand-town ; and others names of the English 
nobility have the like plebeian origin. Ex- 
amples of names derived from estates are De 
Spencer, De Coursey, and De Valence, de being 
the Norman for of; and therefore all names of 
this character belonged “originally to Norman 
families. Another class of names are foreign 
ones, naturalized, so to speak, in England or here. 
Among these are Bouvier, the French name, 
meaning cowherd ; Cadwallader, a Welch name, 
meaning Chief of the Druids, and Campbell, an 
Italian name, meaning a beautiful field. This 
last name, curious to say, runs through nearl 
every language in Europe, as Fairfield, Demble, 
Beauchamp, and Sohonau. Neander is Neumann 
made classical, as Grotius is De Groot, trans- 
formed in a similar manner. 

In addition to names descriptive of the per- 
sonal appearance, there are names originating in 
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mental qualifications. Goodman, Wise, Moody, 
and numerous others, illustrate this. All the 
Clarks are descended from aneestors, in various 
localities, who could read and write in times 
when those accomplishments were rare, and who 
were therefore called clerks, There are many 
names, derived from occupations, which, at first 
sight, are little suspected of it. Chaucer is an 
instance, for it comes from chaussure, or hose, 
so that the ancestor of the great English poet 
must have been a stocking-maker. Sir Charles 
Napier, the rampant British Admiral, as well as 
Sir William Napier, the historian of the Penin- 
sular War, had a progenitor, centuries ago, who 
was a waiter, for the servant who offered the 
napkins, or napery, to the guests, went by this 
name in old times. The lapse of centuries, and 
the consequent mutations of fortunes, have, in a 
similar way, put surnames often in odd contradic- 
tions to existing circumstances; for we have 
known Goodmans imprisoned for crime, Kings 
playing the part of menials, and St. Johns cheat- 
ing at cards. 

A volume.might be written on surnames, with- 
out exhausting the subject. To persons who 
have leisure, and are curious in such matters, it 
will afford interest and amusement to trace the 
derivation of their acquaintances’ surnames. 
Many a would be aristocrat, now-a-days, might 
be humbled in this way, simply by recalling the 
obscure origin of his or her name. 





PROBABLE NUMBER OF SPECIES OF ANIMALS. 


Human organic formations are included in 
only one species,—mankind. 

The number of species of birds are estimated 
by Agassiz at about 6,000 :—of reptiles, at 1500 
described species, and they will probably reach 
2,000: of the fishes, there are about 5,000 or 
6,000 species in the museums of Europe, and 
the number may probably amount to 8,000 or 
10,000. The molluscs enumerated in collections, 
probably reach the same number. The various 
species of univalve and bivalve marine shells ex- 
ceed 5,000, and of land and fiuviatile shells 
2,000, making the total number of species of 
molluses more than 15,000. Of the articulated 
animals it is difficult to estimate the number of 
species. There are probably 60,000 or 80,000 
species of insects, and in the department of ar- 
ticulata, comprising crustacea, the chirupeda in- 
sects, the red-blooded worms, intestinal worms, 
and the infusoria, as far as they belong to this 
department, the ascertained number already 
amounts to 100,000. 

If to this be added about 40,000 for radiata, 
echini, star-fish, meduses and polypi, there exist 
on this planet 250,000 species of living animals, 
endowed with different grades of intelligence 
and locomotive powers. 

The number of individuals constituting these 


ee 


several species, to our fiuite comprehension, ap- 
pears to approach infinity. Even the cold wa- 
ters of the Polar regions, teem with living ani- 
malcule, and in warmer climes each leaf of for- 
est trees sustains living beings. That no space 
may be lost, one species is even found living 
within and upon the bodies of others. 

It has been calculated that the number of ani- 
mal mouths associated beneath the domiciliary 
architecture of the conjoined shells of a posites 
of about twelve feet diameter, exceeds five and 
a half millions, constituting a numerous family 
of children, settled for life around one parent. 

From the lowest depths of the ocean, the 
sounding lead brings up to light numerous addi- 
tional specimens of minute shell-fish, which ad- 
here to the tallow affixed to the lower end of the 
plummet. Prof. Bailey’s microscopic examina- 
tions of the specimens of these fellow inhabi- 
tants of our planet, thus obtained from the deep 
ocean bed beneath the Gulf stream, demonstrate 
that “ hundreds of millions of organisms of the 
calcareous polythalmia exist in every cubic inch 
of the specimens thus obtained.” 

In pools of fresh water are found equally nu- 
merous collections of organic remains of ani- 
malcule of the minute species of the infusoria, 
called the monadidz, of the dimensions of only 
1-36,000th of an inch. 

In each cubic inch of a stratum of earth, of 
the extent of 14 feet in thickness, the celebrated 
microscopist, Ehrenberg, states there are proba- 
bly deposited 41,000,000,000 of minute shells, 
or shields, of animalcule; and the eminent 


American microscopist, Prof. Bailey of 1 






Point, computes that the slimy mucous mat 
floating on the surface of pools, in boggy loca- 
tions, as a film of iron rust, sometimes the thick- 
ness of quarter of an inch, contains about 
1,000,000,000 of animalcule in one cubic inch, 
being ten-fold more in number than the whole 
haman population of the earth. 

Organic formations, constituted of the natu- 
rally solid, inorganic atoms of lime, or calcium, 
and of silicon, or siliceous minerals, such as 
bones, the enamel of teeth, and the shells of va- 
rious kinds of marine animals, and of the fresh- 
water class of infusoria, are not so prone to re- 
coil from their solid grouping, as vegetable for- 
mations constituted of the fluid elements of car- 
bonic acid gas and water. The organic remains 
of shells of marine animals found far inland, 
and in mountains ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, demonstrate this fact. Some 
kinds of the white siliceous matter constituting 
the beds of swamps, are discovered, by means of 
the microscope, to be composed of the shells of 
animals too minute to be detected by the naked 
eye. Animal organic formations constituted of 
bene materials retain the impress of life-power, 
during an incomputable period of time. 

The thickest strata of the crust of our planet 



























as to resemble one vast charnel-house. 
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have been found to be fossiliferous, and in many | THE LATE CALAMITY AT THE WHITE HILLS, 
places to be almost composed of accumulated de- Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 

posits of the organic remains of plauts and ani- GLEN Houss, Sept. 15, 1855, 
mals. To the discriminating mind of the geolo-| The recent tragedy upon Mount Washington 
gist, the crust of our plant, indeed, appears to | has already been telegraphed over the land, but 
be so full of the remains of organic formations, |I doubt whether any trustworthy account has 


Showers of dust have at various times fallen 
upon the surface of exterior regions of the earth, | may not be uninteresting to your readers, | has- 
covering in some cases more than a million of|ten to lay before them such facts as I have 
square miles. Ehrenberg has detected, by the | gathered, hoping that the many unjust and ex- 
microscope, one-eighth part of the mass of some | travagant rumors in circulation may be silenced 
of this dust to be composed of the siliceous shells | thereby. 
of infusoria, of which he has given drawings of} On Wednesday, the 12th inst., Mr. and Mrs. 
123 different shapes. The quantity of these or-|G. W. Bourne, their daughter, Miss Lucy A., 
ganic formations frequently discharged upon the |and neice, Miss Lizzie Bourne, arrived at the 
earth is so vast as to draw forth from this keen | Glen House in company with some friends, with 
observer of minute objects the following exclama- | whom they purposed ascending the mountain on 
tion: ‘“‘ With such facts before us, how many | the followingday. In consequence, however, of 
thousand of. millions of quintals of microscopic 
organic formations have reached the earth since | start in the morning as was intended, but imme- 
the time of Homer, who has given the earliest | diately after dinner, (2 P. M.,) Mr. Bourne, 











yet been furnished the public; and believing 
that a narrative of this most deplorable event 


the illness of one of their party they did not 


daughter, and niece, left the house with the un- 


Assuming the number of species of living derstanding that they would walk up as far as 
animals to be about 250,000 and the number of | the carriage-road had progressed toa point known 
individuals of each species to be most of them |#8 “The Ledge,” about four miles distant, and 
estimated by billions, even the imagination be- about half way up the mountain, where they 
comes bewildered by the contemplation of the | Could obtain shelter for the night and proceed 
vast extent of animal life on the surface of the |" their way next morning, or return to the 
planet on which we find ourselves existing. But | “ Glen” the same evening. 
when it is further considered, that each one of! . Miss Lizzie Bourne, the deceased, was a very 
the other planets of the solar system probably Vigorous person, accustomed to walking, and, us 
teems equally with living beings, and that there | She supposed, possessed of great power of endu- 
exist many millions of solar systems within the | Tnce- She was, in fact, the life of the party, 

aes: bounds visible by means of telescopes, | 98 the sequel will prove. She had rolled tev- 
Ronstituting our “clusters of the heavens,” we | Pius in the morning, and numbers who wore 
feel our powers of computation to be as com-| Present can attest her vigor and vivacity. To 
pletely incompetent to appreciate the probable render, as it were, the event more particularly 
number of intelligences animating distinct, | distressing, she was about to become the bride 
independent bodies, as to appreciate the extent of one to whom she had pledged her whole 
of infinite space and time.—Z. Allen, Philoso- heart’s affection. An only daughter, and the 





center of a circle of admiring friends and rela- 
tives, in her twenty-third year she perished. 
As before remarked, at two in the afternoon 


, the party left the Glen House. Mr. Rich, one 
MINERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


of the contractors of the Mount Washington 


Robert Hunt gives the following statistics of} carriage road, accompanied them part way up 
the minerals raised yearly in the United King-| the mountain, and when they left him, they were 
dom :—Coal, 64,661,401 tons, worth nearly | proceeding finely. On their arrival at the Ledge 
fifteen millions sterling. Of tin, the annual pro- | they refused to be persuaded to accept the com- 
duce is stated at 5763 tons, which, at from £112 | fortable lodgings proffered them, and however 
to £118 a ton, would be worth nearly £700,000. 
Of copper, 18,000 tons were produced in 1854, | clined to listen to tbis cordial ivvitation, the 
worth about £1,229,000 ; of lead, 64,000 tons; | resolute Lizzie refused utterly, and was de- 
and of silver, 700,000 ounces. Of pig iron, the | termined to lodge upon the summit. 
produce was 3,069,838 tons, valued at £9,500,- 
000. Mr. Hunt has ascertained that more than | party toiled, enlivened with the burst of song 
300,000 persons are employed in mining opera-| from the dauntless Lizzie. The wind swept by 
tions in Great Britain—nearly one-third of them|in fearful gusts, and with difficulty the ladies 
being males under 20, while nearly 9,000 are | entangled with their dresses, kept their footing. 
females ; and of these the larger proportion are On, on they went, struggling amid the clouds, 


Mr. Bourve and daughter may have been in- 


And now the real struggle began. Up the 





still eheerful, though weary and worn. At 
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length, through the clouds the summit appears. 
With renewed energy the party labor on—they 
reach it, and lo! the mountain towers above 
them still, the top hidden among those clouds 
which gather so thick around them. Once more 
are they rejoiced with a vision of the much- 
wished-for summit, and again are they disap- 
pointed. But, however others may quail, Liz- 
zie knows nothing of fear. To return would be 
useless, when the top was so wearly reached, 
where a warm fire, and a warmer reception 
awaited them. To return would be much more 
difficult— the top must be reached. And thus, 
with freyuent resting, they labor up and among 
the rocks, amid the gloom of the clouds, almost 
exhausted, struggling against the wind, whose 
power was such as frequently to drive them with 
considerable force against the rocks. And now 
wet with the clouds, driven almost in the form 
of spray by the fierce hurricane, they have a 
new enemy or enemies—for to the previous 
gloom is added the darkness of approaching 
night, and with it the temperature rapidly falls ; 
the cold makes their suffering intense. Now it 
is that Lizzie begins to fail—resolute still, she 
urges on, even though so exhausted as unable 
to keep her feet. Still they are half a mile from 
the mountain’s actual top—that top they had so 
often almost reached as they thought, when look- 
ing up some steep ledge, observing the view be- 
yond. Fearful as had been their struggles and 
sufferings before, it became far more fearful now. 
With all their struggies they could not keep up 
their circulation, and the blood begins to stag- 
nate from the cold. But a few rods at a time 
do they progress, ere they sink palsied and ex- 
hausted, but again to renew the struggle. Liz- 
zie, brave still, cannot proceed without assis- 
tance. Mr. Bourne assists both daughter and 
niece, but now Lizzie requires all his assistance, 
and all exhausted as his daughter was, she too 
extends a hand to help her over her bowlders in 
the pathway. Mr. Bourne leads the way, and 
goes some distance ahead in hopes of seeing or 
reaching the mountain’s top; but he dare not 
go far, for fear he will lose his way, and become 
separated from those under his charge. They 
will not hear to his going out of their sight. 
Again and again do they sink down, scarce ex- 
pecting to rise, and again, as one rouses the 
others do; they stagger forward for a rod or 
two, and full. And now the cold is doing its 
work. ‘The ladies are becoming Jost to all feel- 
ing, save that numbing sensation which comes 
over them, and they desire to sleep—that sleep 
from which no one wakes. But Mr. Bourne 
will not let them sleep. At last, after strug- 
gles which no pen can describe, they conclude 
they have lost their way, and it is hopeless to 
proceed further. Mr. Bourne leaves his cane, 
which no longer assists him, and to keep from 
freezing they run, as they can get strength, down 
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the mountain. But they can no longer strug- 

gle, and Mr. Bourne proceeds a rod or two in 

search of some bowlder which will afford them 

a little shield from the elements with which they 

can no longer contend. He returns, and tells 

them he has found a rock under which they can 
creep and secure a little shelter. His daughter 
answers feebly, but Lizzie does not respond. He 
calls again, but all is still; Lizzie sleeps. He 
shakes her again, and again does he call, and 
repeatedly does he shake her. He attempts to 
raise her, and again lays her down on the cold 
rocks. Ah! there is no suffering for her now— 

Death has claimed her for his own. 

Yes, Lizzie is dead, but Mr.*Bourne and 
daughter live. Finding it useless to make fur- 
ther efforts on her behalf, they crept under a rock 
a rod or two off and spent the night. I will not 
follow them through that night of agony and 
suspense. The day dawus—the storm has passed 
/away and Mr. Bourne looks forth, and but a 
short distance from him is the Summit, and 
| Tip-Top House. He proceeded thither, roused 
the Messrs. Spaulding and told the sad tale. At 
once they sallied forth. On their way down 
they passed Mr. Bourne’s cane, just nineteen 
rods from the house, and twenty-one rods further 
the body lay. They had some slight hopes that 
there might be life left and applied restoratives, 
laboring for two or three hours to no purpose. 
She died been 9 and 10 o’clock the night before 
from cold and exhaustion. Where she lay the 
ice was about half an inch thick, and though 
the thermometer did not fall below 31° at the 
house it must have been down to 28° or 29° 
where the poor sufferer breathed her last. 

A word or two by way of explanation: Mr. 
Thompson, proprietor of the Glen House, knew 
nothing of the departure, supposing that in con- 
sequence of the illness of the friend they would 
not go that day. The proprietor could hear 
nothing for the wind and storm, and had no idea 
of what was transpiring without. It may be 
urged that Mr. Bourne did very wrong to go on. 
He suffers enough ; let us judge him charitably, 
but none the less truly. He should not have 
proceeded, and, least of all, without a guide. 

I copy from the registers of the Tip-Top 
and Summit Houses the following, written by 
Mr. Bourne : 

Sept. 14—Gro. W. Bourne and 
daughter. Miss Lizziz Bourne, 
daughter of C. E. Bourne, Esq. 

who perished by cold on the mountain, they having 

missed their way in consequence of the darkness. 

The night was very windy, and all three came near 

perishing. They left the Glen House at 2 o’clock on 


Thursday, and arrived at this house on Friday morn- 
ing at early daylight. 





Kennebunk, Me. 


THE word London is of Sclavonie origin, and 
signifies a town upon water. on is the Scla- 
vonic for water, and Don city. 
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THE BEREAVED INDIAN MOTHER TO HER DYING 
HUSBAND. 


Carver, an early traveller among the American 
Indians, informs us, as nearly as f can recollect, 
that while passing the winter with a tribe on the 
upper Mississippi, he became acquainted with an 
interesting family, consisting of a young Indian, 
his wife, and a sprightly little boy three or four 
years old. In the early part of the season, the 
child sickened and died. At this unexpected 
bereavement the father was greatly afflicted, but 
the mother was inconsolable. A short time after, 
the father died of the same malady, when the 
mother seemed in a great measure to recover her 
former cheerfulness. This conduct appeared so 
strange and unaccountable to our traveller, that 
he one day inquired of her the cause. She re- 
plied that when their little boy died she felt the 
utmost anxiety ; that the Spirit-land was a long, 
long way off, and the journey too arduous for one 
of his tender years ; but now that his father had 
gone thither, she felt more reconciled, “ for,” 
continued she, “he will soon overtake him, and 
as he loved the child most affectionately, he will 
take the best care of him through the remainder 
of the journey.” She said that in a few years 
at most she herself should be with them, and 
they would be forever united and happy. 


Fare thee well, for thou must leave me, 
The Great Spirit wills it so; 
Well I love thee, yet believe me, 
*Tis with joy [ bid thee go. 
Long I’ve sorrowed, broken hearted, 
Thou, thyself, been quite unmanned, 
Since our darling boy departed, 
For the distant Spirit-land. 


Young, alone, exposed to danger, 
Three protracted moons and more, 
Onward has the little stranger 
Journeyed toward that distant shore. 
Haste, O haste and overtake him! 
He may still thy care demand— 
Trials, yet, perchance, await him, 
Ere he reach the Spirit-land. 


To thy keeping I confide him, 
Priceless treasure of my heart, 
So whatever may betide him ; 
Never from our darling part ; 
Cherish, guide, protect and feed him, 
Take him gently by the hand. 
Through the journey safely lead him, 
To the distant Spirit-land. 


Hope not, wish not to recover, 
Meet the angel grim with joy, 
Soon the struggle will be over, 
Soon thou’lt see our darling boy. 
To our darling when you find him, 
Bear my fervent blessing, and 
Often of my love remind him, 
In the distant Spirit-land. 
Little thought I, when [I’ve press’d him, 
As he slumbered, to my breast, 
Or at morn, as I’ve caressed him, 
When he, smiling, woke from rest— 
That (so fair he seemed to promise, 
Into manhood to expand,) 
He’d be snatched untimely from us, 
To the distant Spirit-land. 





GOD KNOWS IT ALL. 


In the dim recess of thy spirit’s chamber 
Is there some hidden grief thou mayst not tell ? 
Let not thy heart forsake thee ; but remember 
His pitying eye, who sees and knows it well. 
God knows it all! 


And art thou tossed on billows of temptation, 
And wouldst do good, but evil oft prevails ? 
Oh think, amid the waves of tribulation, 
When earthly hopes, when earthly refuge fails— 
God knows it all! 


And dost thou sin! thy deed of shame concealing 
In some dark spot no human eye can see ; 
Then walk in pride without one sigh revealing 
The deep remorse that should disquiet thee? 
God knows it all! 


Art thou oppressed and poor and heavy-hearted, 
The heavens above thee in thick clouds arrayed, 
And well-nigh crushed; no earthly strength imparted, 
No friendly voice to say, ‘* Be not afraid ?”’ 
God knows it all! 


Art thou a mourner ? are thy tear-drops flowing 
For one too early lost to earth and thee? 
The depths of grief no human spirit knowing, 
Which moan in secret, like the moaning sea ? 
God knows it all ? 


Dost thou look back upon a life of sinning ? 
Forward, and tremble for thy future lot ? 
There’s One who sees the end from the beginning ; 
The tear of penitence is unforgot, 
God knows it all ? 


Then go to God. Pour out your hearts before Him ; 
There is no grief your Father cannot feel; _ 
And let your grateful songs of praise adore Him— 
To save, forgive, and every wound to heal. 
God knows it all—God knows it all! 





NINEVEH. 


Leaving these realms of uncertain story, we 
proceed to state a few general facts, now tolera- 
bly well ascertained, in reference to Assyria and 
Nineveh. 

According to the fragments of Ctesias, pre- 
served by Diodorus Siculus, there were thirty- 
three kings from the accession of Ninus to the 
fall of the empire, and their reigns occupied 
1302 years, terminating in 875 before Christ. 
The statement of Herodotus is, that after the 
Assyrians had ruled over Upper Asia 520 years, 
the Medes first began to revolt from them—an 
event which took place about 710 B. C. The 
difference between the two spaccs of time here 
mentioned is very great; and if Herodotus be 
supposed to be the first origin of the Assyrian 
power, and if his testimony is to be deemed con- 
clusive, then the chronology of Ctesias must be 
utterly set at naught, and the great antiquity so 
often claimed for Assyria and Nineveh must be 
entirely given up. But it has been well ob- 
served, that the words of Herodotus by no means 
need be regarded in reference to the commence- 
ment of the Assyrian dominion, but only. to its 
extension over other parts of Asia. If so, the 
discrepancy between him and Ctesias would be 
diminished, and his authority would not be op- 
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posed to a much earlierdate for the founding 
of the original power than for the sweep of the 
subsequent empire. At any rate, Herodotus 
does not disprove the remote antiquity of the 
Assyrian state ; and, on the other hand we have 
very strong proofs in favor of that antiquity, so 
far confirming the account of Ctesias. Intrin- 
sically, there is nothing improbable in the idea. 
Why might not a martial tribe plant themselves 
by the waters of the Tigris, in the very infancy 
of our world, after recovering from the desola- 
tion of the flood? Itseems a very likely thing— 

uite in harmony with the little we know of 
those times—that a brave and enterprising band 
of people, so situated, should grow into a strong 
kingdom, and stretch out the line of their con- 
quests far and wide. 

Of the great antiquity of Egypt there can 
be no doubt; yet 8 “the earliest period 
we find her contending with enemies nearly, 
if not fully, as powerfal as herself; and among 
the spoils from Asia, and the articles of tribute 
brought by subdued nations from the northeast, 
are vases as. clegant in shape, stuffs as rich in 
texture, and chariots as well adapted to war, as 
her own.” In fact, to reject the notion of the 
existence of an independent kingdom in Assyria 
at the very earliest period, would be almost to 
question whether the country were inhabited ; 
which would be directly in opposition to the 
united testimony of Scripture and _ tradition. 
Moreover,- upon the celebrated tablet which 
stands at Karnak, a name has been deciphered 
by Champollion as Neu-i-iu, or Nineveh. Though 





At that time, it is pretty clear that Nineveh had 
attained to great power—that it was not then 
an infant state just struggling for existence, but 
one that was founding for itself a mighty em- 
pire. Consequently, it must have becn in exis- 
tence long before ; growing up by degrees into 
magnitude and palmy splendor. At that time, 
then, when the Philistines were at war with Is- 
rael—when Samson was performing his miracu- 
lous exploits, slaying his enemies with the jaw 
bone of an ass, and carrying away on his shoul- 
ders the gates of Gaza—long ere the kingly line 
was established-in Judah, and the royal and sa- 
cred city of Jerusalem began to crown the rock 
of Jebus—long ere the people witnessed the 
victories of David and the magnificence of Solo- 
mon—at that time assigned as the era of the 
Trojan war—when Athens was scarcely known— 
when for Rome there remained five-hundred 
years ere its first stone should be laid—a gor- 
geous city, with marble palaces and monuments, 
was washed at its foot by the waters of the Ti- 
gris, and the inhabitants could talk of their 
fathers having dwelt there in what were then 
times of old. 

Another important point in Assyrian history 
appears now to be settled, and that is, a double 
kingdom or dynasty and a two-fold overthrow. 
The discrepancy between Ctesias, who places 
the fall of Nineveh in the year 876, and Hero- 
dotus, who dates it 606, was felt by Patavius 
and Usher, who sought its removal by ——- 

| the hypothesis that there were two empires, an 
| two overthrows in succession. This has been 





himself as decidedly of opinion, from an exami- 





the identification of it with the Assyrian city | pronounced an assumption without evidence, and 
has not been deemed quite satisfactory, owing to | indeed, so far as written books are concerned, 
its position at the commencement of a line, | there is no distinct and explicit proof to that ef- 
where it may be only the termination of some | fect; but Dr. Layard has discovered it in the 
other name, yet the coincidence is remarkable, | character of the ruins he has brought to light. 
and, as it stands at present, is not without its| He states, that the remains of buildings are so 
historic value. different in their sculptures and mythological 
By the best of all authorities, a very high an- | and sacred symbols, as well as in the character 
tiquity is assigned to the commencement of the | and language of the inscriptions, as to lead to 
Assyrian nation. “ Out of that land (Shinar) | the inference of there having been at least two 
went forth Asshurand builded Nineveh.” Jo-j distinct periods of Assyrian history; that the 
sephus, also, says of Amraphel, king of Shinar, ; people inhabiting the country at these periods 
mentioned in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, | were of distinct races, or belonging to varieties 
that he was a commander in the Assyrian army, | of the same race, and that intercourse with the 
probably a — or viceroy, which, if it were | Egyptians had considerably changed them ; that 
so, would be in harmony with the subsequent the earliest palaces of Nimroud were in ruins 
boast of Assyria, ‘‘ Are not my princes alto-| before the foundation of the latter ones; that 
gether kings?” Certainly, as early as the fif- | these later edifices were constructed out of the 
teenth century before Christ, we find Balaam | ruins of their predecessors; and that while the 
referring to the power of the Assyrians. Dr. | more ancient structures discover no signs of any 
Layard, after the laborious investigations which | conflagration, the more recent have evidently 
led to the production of his first work, expressed | been Teteugel by fire. 
It deserves also to be mentioned, that tombs 
nation of the ruins of Nimroud, that the oldest | were found over the earlier edifices, showing that 
of the palaces on that spot was built at least | soil had accumulated there, so as to become re- 
1200 B. C., and is probably much more ancient. | ceptacles for the dead ; the contents, too, of the 
In his second work he refers to inscriptions giv- | sepulchres revealing relics of art quite distinct 
ing the name of a king who reigned 1121 B. C. ' from those in the Assyrian style.” The only evi- 
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dences of a former overthrow likely to exist, if 
such an overthrow tock place, are thus afforded, 
for we scarcely expect to find among the inscrip- 
tions of a proud people, like the Ninevites, any 
express record of their own humiliating defeat 
and desolation.— National Magazine. 


RETURN OF THE KANE EXPEDITION. 


From the Public Ledger of the 13th inst., we 
have taken the following account of this inter- 
esting expedition commenced in the 5th mo. of 
1853. 

An official report will probably be furnished 
by Dr. Kane, giving a correct and detailed state- 
ment of this perilous undertaking. 

The Expedition succeeded in crossing Melville 
Bay, and reaching the headland of Smith’s 
Sound, as early as the Gth of August, 1853. 
Finding the ice to the North completely impene- 
trable, they were forced to attempt a temporary 
passage along the coast, where the rapid tiles, 
running at the rate of four miles an hour, witha 
rise and fall of sixteen feet, had worn a temporary 
opening. Previous to taking this step, which 
involved great risk—which was, in fact, equal 
to a sacrifice of the brig in which Dr. Kane was 
—a Francis metallic life-boat, with a cashe of 
provisions, was concealed as a means of retreat. 

The penetration of the pack-ice was attended 
by many obstacles. The vessel grounded with 
every tide, and but fur her extreme strength she 
would not have eu «!e to sustain the shocks. 
She was several iimies on her beam ends, and once 
on fire from the upsetting of the stores. 

Some idea of this pecuiar navigation may be 
formed by a knowledge of the fact of her losing 
her jibboom, best bower anchor and bulwarks, 
besides about Gv fathoms of wapping line. 
They were cheered, however, by a small daily 
progress ; and by the 10th of September, 18553, 
they had succeeded in gaining the northern face 
of Greenland, at a point never reached before. 

Here the young ice froze around the vessel, 
and compelled them to seck a winter asylum, in 
which they experienced a degree of cold much 
below any previous registration. Whiskey froze 
in November, and for four months in the year 
the mercury was solid daily. The mean annual 
temperature was five degrees below zero. This 
is the greatest degree of cold ever experienced by 
man, and their winter quarters were nearer the 
Pole than ever before occupied. 

The seurvy was easily controlled, but the most 
fearful, as well as the most novel, feature of the 
winter was a tetanus, or lockjaw, which defied all 
treatment. It carried away fifty-seven of the 
best Esquimaux sledge dogs, and was altogether 
a frightful scourge. 

The operations of search were commenced as 
early as March—the first parties under the per- 


sonal charge of Dr. Kaye, crossing the ice ata 
temperature of fifty-seven deyrees below zero. The 
loss of their dogs obliged them, as an ouly alter- 
native, to adopt this early travel. Many of the 
party were frost-bitten, and underwent an ampu- 
tation of their toes. It was by means of these 
efforts that the Expedition succeeded in bringing 
back its results. ‘The parties were in the field 
as lute as the 10th of July, only ceasing from 
labor when the winter’s darkness rendered it im- 
possible to travel. 

Greenland has been followed by Dr. Kane, and 
surveyed, with a coast line towards the Atlantic, 
frontiug due North, until a stupendous glacicr 
checked their progress. The mass of ice rese in 
lofty grandeur to a height of five hundred feet, 
abutting into the sea. It undoubtedly is the 
only obstacle to the insularity of Greenland—or, 
in other words, the only barrier between Green- 
land and the Atlantic. It is, however, an effec- 
tual barrier to all future explorations. This 
glacier, in spite of the difficulties of falling bergs, 

j Was followed out to sea, the party rafting them- 
, Selves across open water spaces upon masses of 
ice. In this way they succeeded in travelling 
eighty miles along its base, and traced it into a 
new northern land. (This glacier is, we believe, 
| the largest discovered by any navigator.) 
This new land, thus cemented to Greenland, 
| by protruding ice, is named Washington. The 
large bay which intervenes between it and Green- 
a, bears, we understand, the name of Mr. 
George Peabody, one of the projectors of the 
Expedition. This icy connection of the Old and 
New Worlds isa feature of singular and romantic 
interest. 

The range of the sledge journeys may be un- 
derstood from the fact that the entire circuit of 
Smith’s Sound has been effected, and its shores 
completely eharted. 

But the real discovery of the expedition is the 
Open Polar Sea. The channel leading to these 
waters was entirely free from ice, and this feature 
was rendered more remarkable by the existence 
of a zone or solid belt of ice, extending more than 
one hundred and twenty-five miles to the south- 
ward. (This sea verifies the views of Dr. Kane, 
as expressed to the Geographical Society before 
his departure.) The lashing of the surf against 
this frozen beech of ice was, we are assured, im- 
pressive beyond description. Several gentlemen 
with whom we have conversed, speak of it with 
wonder and admiration. An area of three thou- 
sand square miles was seen, entirely free from 
ice. This channel has been named after Hon. 
John P. Kennedy, late Secretary of the Navy, 
under whose auspices the expedition was taken. 
The land to the north and west of this channel 
has been charted as high as 82 deg. 30 min. 
This is the nearest land to the Pole yet discovered. 
It bears the name of Henry Grinnell, the founder 
of the expedition which bears his name. 
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The extreme severity of the previous season 
made itevident that the brig could not be liberated 
before the winter set in. She was fast imprisoned 
in the centre of a large field of ice. The provi- 
sions, although abundant, were not calculated to 
resist scurvy, and the fuel, owing to the emer- 
gencies of the winter, was deficient in quantity. 
Under these trying circumstances Dr. Kane, with 
a party of volunteers, on an attempt to reach the 
mouth of Lancaster Sound, in hopes of meeting 
the English expeditions, and thus giving relief 
to his associates, passed in an open boat over the 
track of Baffin’s travel, riding out a heavy gale. 
They found an uninterrupted barrier of ice, ex- 
tending in one great horse-shoe from Jones’ to | 
Murchison’s Sounds, and were forced, after vari- 
ous escapes, to return to the brig. 

During the winter that ensued, they adopted 
the habits of the Esquimaux, living upon raw 
walrus meat, and surrounding themselves with 
walls of moss. In spite of these precautions, the 


scurvy advanced with steady progress; but by | 


the aid of a single team of dogs, Dr. Kane suc- 
ceeded in effecting a communication with the 
Esquimaux, seventy miles to the southward, (the 
coldest drive, according to the doctor, that he 
ever had.) By the system of mutual assistance, 
the Expedition exchanged meat with the Esqui- 
maux, and by organizing a hunt, relieved their 
party. At one time, every man of the Expedi- 
tion, except Dr. Kane and Mr. Bonsell, were 
confined to their bunks with scurvy. Dr. Kane 
had to cook, cut ice, &c., and Mr. Bonsell had 
to do other menial service. By Providential in- 
terference, the party-escaped without a single 
death. 

The great belt of ice made it clear that no re- 
lief expedition from the suuth could reach the 
party in time to prevent their imprisonment for 
a third winter, which, with their deficiency of 
fuel, would have proved most disastrous, if not 
fatal. Under these circumstances, Dr. Kane 
wisely determined to abandon his brig, and at- 
tempt to descend to the south by a combination 
of boats and sledges. 

In accordance with this view they left the 
brig on the 17th of May—the temperature at 
that time being 5 degrees below zero. They 
crossed a belt of ice 81 miles in diameter, drag- 
ging their boats behind them, and carrying four 
sick comrades, by means of a dog sledge. After 
a travel of 316 miles, with 31 days of constant 
exposure, they reached Cape Alexander and em- 
barked in open water. Their guns supplied them 
with animal food—no provisions being carried in 
the boats except powdered breadstuffs and tallow. 

Tallow, says the Doctor, is a very good thing. } 
rom Cape Alexander they travelled to the 
southward, sometimes over ice, sometimes through 
water, shooting eider duck and seal, and collect- 
ing enough eggs to keep the party in good eon- 
dition. At Cape Fork they burned up their 
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spare boats and sledges for fuel, and left the 
coast. Striking out into the open sea of Mel- 
ville Bay, they then steered for the north Danish 
settlements of Greenland. Here they provi- 
dentially landed on the 6th of August, in vigorous 
health, after their travel of 1300 miles, and 
eighty-one days of constant exposure. 

From Opernivik, the largest of these settle- 
ments, they took passage ina Danish sailing 
vessel for England. By great good fortune, they 
touched at Disco, where they were met by Capt. 
Hartstein’s Expedition. This last searching ex- 
pedition had found the ice of Smith’s Sound still 
unbroken, but having communicated with the 
Ksquimaux, had heard of the departure of Dr. 
Kane, and had retraced their steps. 

The Expedition has to mourn the loss of three 
of its comrades, two of whom perished of lock- 
jaw, and one from abscess, following upon a frozen 
extremity. These men may be said to have 
fallen in the direct discharge of a noble duty. 
Their names are :—Acting carpenter, Christian 
Ohlsen ; Jefferson Baker, of Philadelphia, and 
Peter Schubert, volunteers. 


A COUNTRY HOME. 


Mr. N. P. Willis, who, much to his credit, 
loves a “country home and a little farm,” 
though sprouted in the hot-bed of a large city, 


has expressed, in a late communication of his, 
some excellent ideas of what a country home 
ought to be. We make a quotation, which we 
are sure will meet with the faver of most of our 
agricultural readers. He says: 

I have often thought of preaching a sermon 
on the one stereotyped idea with which the city 
people select and model a home in the country. 
From the numbers who call on and write to me 
for information as to the sites for residences 
hereabouts, I am, perhaps, more in the way of 
knowing what is usually sought. They all want 
a villa, or its capabilities— park and lawn ; beau- 
tiful view from the portico; barns and out-buil- 
dings out of sight; gravel walks and flower 
garden, groves, avenues, and a fountain. And 
this is all very well for those who still retain 
their homes and occupations in the city, and 
who come to the country only for three months 
of idling in the summer. With money enough 
to tear down and build up, such improvers of 
the landscape are large contributors to the gene- 
ral welfare, and should be thanked and admired. 
But is there no other class of seekers of new 
homes in the country? My sympathy is rather 
with a place that Jooks like a farm, and an old 
one. A new building is rather a drawback. I 
would rather take any house, of whatever shape, 
and, by a few very easy and uncostly alterations, 
make it look picturesquely homely. Additions 
to the edges of the roof to make them project, 
stoops of the largest kind to the side of the 
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front doors, perbaps a portico where comfort and 
taste would combine to wish one, and frames and 
trellises for vines and creepers, are simple and 
cheap changes that would make the most angu- 
lar and unsightly house look pleasantly enough. 
And, (without going as far as the Havanese no- 
bility, who keep their carriage in their front 
parlor,) I like tosee barn and stable close enough 
to group in with the house and orchard. The 
guest should see the shed he can tie his horse 
under, and the trees or bush where he can find 
the plumbs or berries. And it should be evi- 
dent, to any passer-by that the owner can go to 
his barn a dozen times a day, without hat or 
boots, and shake down the hay for his cattle, or 
harness his horse for adrive. No man either 
looks or is, independent in a country home who 
has not his stable completely under his eye— 
himself the first to know when a horse wants 
shoeing or a wheel wants greasing, and hindered, 
never and in no manner of thing; by the ab- 
sence or neglectfulness or unwillingness of the 
“hired man.” For me, aside from the conve- 
nience of it, there isa certain ‘‘ antmal magnet- 
issu” which makes the company of my horses 
and cows very agreeable. 





Tue AVERAGE number of bees in a hive, or 
swarm, is from fifteen to twenty thousand. Nine- 
teen thousand four hundred and ninety-nine are 
neuters or working bees, five hundred are drones, 
and the remaining one is the queen or mother !_ 


ve PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


‘Frovr anp Mgart.—Flour is in limited supply, and 
the export demand has fallen off. Sales of standard 
brands at $8 75; sales for home consumption at $8 75a 
$9 00 for common and extra brands, and fancy lots 
at $9 00 a $10 00 per bariel. Little is doing in Rye 
Flour; sales are reported at $6 50. Penna. Corn Meal is 
held at $4 50 per bbl., with light sales. 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat for 
shipment and milling, and prices are firm. Sales of 
prime Southern and Penna. red at $1 95 a $1 97, and 
$1 95 a $2 10 for inferior and prime white, afloat an-tin 
store. Sales of Western Rye at $1 05, and Delaware 
at $1 20. Corn is scarce at 94. 92c. Oats are in fair 
demand; sales of ordinary and good Pennsylvania atid 
Delaware at 43c. : 

Carrie Marxet.—The demand for Beef Cattle 
during the past week was quite active, and about 1150 
head were disposed of at prices ranging from $8 to 
$10 per 100 lbs., or at $3 75 to $5 on foot. Cows 
and Calves met with fair inquiry, and 200 were sold 
at from $25 to $65. Hogs sold at $9 a $9 25 per 100 
lbs. The demand for Sheep continues good, and sold 
at $2 25a $4 75each. Lambs sold at trom $2 00 to 
$3 75 per head, according to quality. 


———————————————— 
REEN LAWN FEMALE SEMINARY will eotn- 
mence the Winter Session on the 5th of Eleventh 

month next. Terms, $50 for Twenty weeks. Com- 
petent Male and Female Teachers will have charge, 
and Lectures will be given on various branches taught. 

For Circulars address 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal, 
Unionvilli P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
9th mo, 29th—4t. pd. 

















HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYs.—The Winter term of this Institution wil] 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and . 

continue Twenty weeks. 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term, 4 
No extra charges. 

For further particulars, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks PR. O., Burlington, N. J. 7 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. ' 

T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 

LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 
month néxt. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
"4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, | 
Salem Co., N. J. | 
The Winter Session of this Institution will open on 
the 12th of Eleventh month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. Terms of admission $70 per session. 
All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught. 
A Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be de- 
livered by a practical Chemist. 
For Circulars of School, address the Principal, 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
9th mo. 15--2m. ‘| Eldridge’s Hill, Salem Co., N.J. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The First Session of this School, which will be 
opened by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence the first Second day of the Eleventh month 
next, and continue twenty weeks. 

It is located in a a and pleasant situation in 
Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., with easy 
and cheap access to the city twice a day by steamboat 
from Bickley’s Landing, or by cars from Cornwell’s 
Depot, either of which is about two miles distaat. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual 
branches of a liberal English education, with Mathe- 
maties and Drawing. fin WS 

Every attention will be given to promote thes~ ~ 
health, comfort and progress of the pupils. 

Terus.—For Tuition, Boarding and Washing, $60 
per session, payable one-half in advance. 

For circulars, direct to JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry, Pa. 





a* References. 
Cuartes Stoxss, Rancocas, N. J- 
Wiuiam Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
Cuarces Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 
Cuaries Wiitiams, White Marsh, Pa. 
Joun Simmons, No. 437 N. Seventh St., Philada. 
A. T. W. Wricurt, No. 604 N. Fifth St., Philada., 
Principal of the Normal School. 
8th mo. 4—4m. pd. 


ANTED.—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

a School for Girls, under the care of Camden 
Preparative Meeting. For information apply to Joan 
Hunn, Camden, Delaware, or to Wm. W. Moons, No. 
100 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


\FEASONED LUMBER—constantly on hand and 
S for saleby R. A. & J. J. Witttams & Co., 
N. W. corner Broad and Green Sts. 
R. A. saat 





J. J. Witurams, 
8th mo. 4—3m. F. Suogmaxer. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





